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ON THE HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 
IN WESTERN CULTURE? 


FORMAL grouping of certain problems encountered in any 

philosophical consideration of history can be made under the 
rubrics of theodicy, metaphysics, and epistemology. The problems 
of theodicy in a broad sense are those of the relation of history to 
major values; those of metaphysics concern the general structure 
and dynamics of history; the epistemological ones are those of his- 
torical methodology. The so-called ‘‘law of three stages’’ enunciated 
by Auguste Comte, that human thought develops from theology to 
metaphysics to positive science, significantly reflects an important 
shift of attention, in the progress of critical consciousness, to the 
third group of problems, the methodological ones, but very dubiously 
justifies a superseding of the first two groups, the problems of theod- 
icy and of metaphysics, which are not only impossible to dismiss, 
but also difficult to separate from those of method. The present 
paper will not attempt any systematic treatment of these three 
groups of problems. In form it is rather a note on the history of the 
philosophy of history in west-European culture. But in the course 
of commenting on a number of successive orientations underlying 
the major western philosophies of history, some views with regard 
to each group of systematic problems will be suggested more or less 
explicitly and critically. 


I 


History generically is a tale of actual happenings told with evi- 
dence, with consciousness of heritage, and with interest in the fate 
of actions. What takes place without being told lacks the full 
character of history, although it is also legitimate and even necessary 
to refer to what happens to a being—whatever it does and undergoes 
—as its history. For history is not a tale spun without such a ref- 
erence. The chief types and varieties of history are distinguished 
from one another by the nature of their appeal to evidence and by 
the kind of consciousness of heritage and interest in the fate of 
actions they evince. Thus, for example, the interest of some his- 
torians is predominantly one of retrospective imagination, whereas 

1 Read at the Conference of the Fellows of the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education, Rochester, N. Y., September, 1936. 
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that of others involves a more complete living participation in the 
fate of the events they narrate and an attempt to influence it in some 
degree. There is no need at this point, however, to attempt any 
formal or systematic classification of the various kinds of history. 
Many actions, many tales, keep the world and historians busy. 
Some great action and the interests it arouses, like the wars between 
Greece and Persia, or the expansion of Rome, gives occasion for 
great historians to sweep many tales into a significant unity, as did 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Polybius. When such a conspectus of 
events is focussed by some conscious and reflective orientation of life 
at large, there may be discovered in it a philosophy of history. The 
discovery, i.e., the precise delineation of a philosophy of history, will 
be the work of some individual mind, but the general orientation of 
life, of which such a philosophy is but a special version, is always 
a social product. Thus, the situation in ancient Latin Christendom, 
with its institutions, tendencies, myths, ideals, and wants, formed 
the matrix of Augustine’s philosophy of history. The individual 
mind in such a ease achieves a greater definiteness and unity. By 
the way in which it marshalls the general elements at its disposal, 
it also serves special needs and helps to determine specific tendencies. 


II 


It follows that the history of the philosophy of history in western 
Europe has certain of its ultimate contours set, not by the many 
individual philosophies of history, but by the more general orienta- 
tions of human life underlying these. And the present commentary 
on that history will begin by comparing two such orientations. The 
first is a product of ancient Christian institutions, myths, and ideals, 
particularly as they developed in the Latin world. The second may 
be regarded as a product of the modern Enlightenment, if that term 
be taken in a wide sense. 

The first of these orientations, deriving from ancient Christian- 
ity, has two complementary aspects. One of these aspects may be 
said to regard history only in order to turn away from it to a non- 
temporal, immutable order of beatitude. It embraces all human 
events in its conspectus, but only to conclude that all is vanity under 
the sun save the sacrifice of a pure and contrite heart. The value 
of that sacrifice is not primarily that it accomplishes some historical 
destiny or improves the course of the world, but that it enables the 
individual to receive the eternal benefits of God’s grace. If this 
were the only aspect of the ancient Church’s philosophy of history, 
we might call it the great negative orientation toward history in 
western Europe, since its tale of happenings finds so little positive 
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significance in the earthly fate of actions. But Hebrew prophecy 
with its hope of a renewed kingdom, ending finally in apocalyptic 
visions of judgment and of ‘‘a new heaven and a new earth,’’ sup- 
plied another aspect through which the Church’s mission in the 
world was directed toward definite expectations for the future. The 
course of history thus acquires positive significance in the opportuni- 
ties and trials it affords the Church as an ark of salvation to save 
men not only from present perils, but to prepare them for the great 
and terrible events which the second coming of the Messiah will 
usher in. Meanwhile the idea of God’s coming kingdom also serves 
as an important measure of constant judgment upon existing 
sovereignties and orders of society. 

The late Middle Ages and the Reformation periods saw a revolt 
against the monopolistic tendencies of the Church, and in the course 
of time its monopolizing of the significance of history was broken too 
along with its other monopolies. To be sure, the thought of the 
early Enlightenment, while competing with Church traditions in 
certain new views of the eternal aspects of nature, was still largely a- 
temporal and a-historical. History was regarded as nature teaching 
by example and was appreciated as a miscellaneous collection of true 
moral fables. The idealization of nature and of pre-Christian an- 
tiquity also gave additional lease of life to a very old orientation of 
man toward history, one that has recently been studied under the 
name of ‘‘primitivism’’ with its characteristic myth of a golden 
age on the threshold of time. But gradually in the course of the 
eighteenth century a decidedly new orientation, bearing another set 
of distinctly original philosophies of history, arose in western 
Europe in terms of the modern Enlightenment. The famous theme 
of Rousseau’s celebrated prize essay on ‘‘Has the restoration of the 
arts and sciences had a purifying effect upon morals?’’ will serve 
to throw in sharp relief the difference between this new orientation 
and that of the ancient Church. The modern Enlightenment was 
consciously proud of the great progress in arts and sciences which 
indeed was its life-blood and essence. In contrast to the older 
Church it now began to see a consecutive positive significance of 
history in the story of man’s progressive achievement of civilization, 
which embraced the understanding and mastery of nature, the ex- 
tension of human freedom, the promotion of commerce and equity, 
tolerance and active benevolence among all people. Its conscience, 
still sensitive, however, to the long Christian tradition which made 
a pure and contrite heart central, wanted critical assurance as to 
the bearing of the achievement of civilization upon moral develop- 
ment and perfection. With a preponderant faith, no doubt, in the 
improvement of morals through enlightenment, it could not help 
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scrutinizing the relations between the two perspectives. This is 
very evident, for example, in Kant’s reflections on the historical 
development of civilization in relation to morality. 

The nineteenth century and after is generally regarded, and with 
much justification, as the great period in modern historiography. 
It is also a time of many new and important philosophies of history, 
as becomes apparent with the mere mention of names like Hegel, 
Marx, Darwin, Spencer, and many others in more recent decades. 
It is open to dispute, however, to what extent these many individual 
theories can be regarded as different versions of any new general 
orientation of life which through the social and cultural changes 
in recent times has become as pervasive a matrix of thought as were 
the orientations already mentioned in earlier periods. It seems 
rather that many recent philosophies have been obliged to project 
their new content against a background surviving from the older 
orientations of life in general, and that further revision of the gen- 
eral orientation is needed to give the new content both the effect and 
the discipline appropriate to it. It also seems scarcely doubtful that 
such a revision is still confusedly in the making in contemporary 
society and culture. And even amid the great variety of divergent 
theories since the latter part of the eighteenth century, new dimen- 
sions and directions of common interest can be discerned. Supple- 
menting, and often displacing in considerable measure, the Enlight- 
enment’s orientation toward the achievement of civilization as the 
positive significance of history, there appears a newly developed 
concern with the investigation of human culture in interrelation 
with nature as a dynamic factor, a principle, a souree—not merely 
a deposit—of history. A characteristic feature of this new concern 
is the more serious and sympathetic consideration of cultural variety, 
one indication of which is the fact that the term ‘‘culture’’ has come 
to be used quite as much, if not more, in the plural as in the singular. 

Some of the main factors promoting and shaping this new type 
of interest may be very briefly mentioned. Among the earliest of 
these is the interest of literary men, like Herder in Germany, in the 
individuality of nature and culture reflected in ‘‘den Stimmen der 
Volker.’’ In France Montesquieu gives comparable consideration to 
individuality in his political enquiries. This tendency then receives 
greatly enhanced practical significance in the movements of modern 
nationalism. Moreover, both the extension of ancient historiography 
and the expansion of commerce and empire bring the European 
peoples a new awareness and contact with former and living cultures 
distinct from their own. A special phase of this development is 
the anthropological exploration of primitive cultures, which becomes 
particularly provocative of new interpretive ideas, especially in con- 
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nection with biology and psychology, sciences that have been recon- 
structed amid these social happenings and that have suggested new 
dimensions and keys for the understanding of life. Contempora- 
neous with and at many points basically interwoven with these 
changes is the great transformation in the character of western 
civilization itself under the influence of modern industry, which adds 
to the discovery of alien cultures abroad the intense struggle of 
groups for power in a new culture at home. To cultural study dis- 
covering variety there is thus added a cultural crisis in which the 
continuity of western traditions and modes of living can no longer 
be taken for granted, but becomes a perplexed practical issue. 


III 


In relation to what has been said the importance of Hegel’s 
philosophy of history will appear in a somewhat fresh light. It 
will seem more important as a pivotal turning-point than as a stop- 
ping-point. It is indeed notorious that Hegel himself laid some 
stress on the consummation of history in his own time and on the 
complete self-realization of the Idea in his own philosophy. But 
instead of pondering overmuch the pseudo-completeness of his am- 
bitious synthesis, it is more profitable to note that its infusing of new 
content into old orientations may suggest, not so much the perfection 
of the latter, as a destiny unfulfilled toward the new. Hegel wishes 
to represent the new elements in his system as an inevitable com- 
pletion of the old, but it may be doubted whether the new can re- 
ceive the attention and the development proper to it within the 
limits of such a connection. 

These remarks must be very briefly elucidated. The central 
theme and inspiration of Hegel’s philosophy of history is his own 
particular version of the late Enlightenment’s orientation; it is his 
account of progress in the historical achievement of civilization, 
for he was after all a child of the German Aufklérung. But in the 
fact that Hegel interpreted this achievement as essentially the pro- 
gressive revelation of an eternal order of absolute logos, we see him 
perpetuating in a fundamental way something of the older Christian 
orientation toward a trans-historical order of divine perfection and 
beatitude. Moreover, he does this again in his emphasis upon indi- 
vidual sacrifice, and upon conscience as an indispensable link, though 
not the exclusive link, connecting man as a passionate creature of 
private impulses, ideas, and rights with a larger dominion of pre- 
vailing righteousness. But finally, in the fact that Hegel does not 
identify this dominion of righteousness exclusively with the Church, 
nor stress its transmundane continuity in heaven above, but sees 
it rather in a succession of historical states and cultures ;—and 
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again, in the modicum of social analysis which he attempts of these 
states and cultures, Hegel enters upon the line of thought which has 
been so much developed since his day, the line of thought which is 
newly bent upon exploring culture as a principle of history and in 
so doing endeavors to understand its variety. 

Hegel thus enters upon the heritage and the problems of his own 
time, but is very far indeed from consummating them. What he con- 
summates, or at least gives new fullness to, are certain orientations 
and traditions of earlier times, particularly of Christendom and of 
the Enlightenment. He exhibits historical polities and cultures as 
moments in the progressive self-realization of the World-Idea. The 
modern state, modern science, and modern art are construed as 
last fulfillments of Christendom and the Enlightenment conjoined. 
Hegel’s elaboration of these views abundantly provoked many of 
his successors to fresh social and cultural analysis of their own 
times ; it did not furnish them with very much of it. 


IV 


The wide-spread and many-sided influence of Hegelianism is not 
surprising in view of the convergence and interweaving in its doc- 
trines of leading ideas from the several main orientations of the 
western mind. But the fact that its newer impulsions toward social 
analysis, and more specifically toward a new conception of the 
modern state, were so little developed in terms of the great cultural 
transformations taking place in the nineteenth century gives Hegel’s 
thought more pivotal than terminal significance. Hegel’s most 
productive disciples ceased to be Hegelians—among them Karl Marx. 
A certain artificiality attaches to all contemporary attempts to de- 
fend Hegel’s system as a whole, if indeed there are any. Fascist 
ideology is nowhere whole-heartedly Hegelian. But the attempt to 
develop Marxism as a complete philosophy of life—including both 
nature and history—is still a powerful living movement. There are 
many who regard historical or dialectical materialism as the phi- 
losophy of history, and who assume that it contains in germ, if it has 
not already become, the new orientation of life in general. The 
question, therefore, how Marx’s contribution to the philosophy of 
history is to be defined and circumscribed must be of special moment 
in contemporary discussion. 

Indeed, to overlook either the findings or the limitations of 
Marx’s thought appears not only theoretically inadequate but also 
practically dangerous in our time. Marx entered further than did 
Hegel upon the path of exploring man’s culture as a principle or 
source of his history. And in so doing he made discoveries of a 
fundamental character regarding the dynamics of society and social 
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change. To speak of Marx as a ‘‘Darwin of the social sciences’’ is 
not a loose comparison, if one bears in mind that both he and Darwin 
opened up new, fundamental dimensions of development in their 
respective fields, and that each offered a major hypothesis, certainly 
explanatory in part of the new genetic relationships disclosed. No 
biologist, however, would now speak of Darwinism as the philosophy 
of biology or even of evolution. And it is only a Machtspruch, not 
a mark of science, to speak of Marxism as the philosophy of social 
science or of history. For just as no one knows today how to dis- 
tinguish accurately the part played by Darwinian natural selection 
in the evolution of living forms amid the influence of other factors, 
so is our present knowledge inadequate to distinguish reliably the 
part played in human history by the Marxian development of pro- 
ductive relations and its class-struggles amid the influence of such 
other factors as race, religion, nationality, the interaction of different 
civilizations, the largely unpredictable course and effect of inven- 
tions, and the powers of individual personalities. 

Marx’s genius belongs in part to revolutionary prophecy and in 
part to social science. Its prophetic magnitude consists, not in baldly 
predicting the rise of working-classes to power, but rather in the 
conception of a great world-historical réle for the foretold ‘‘ proletar- 
ian era.’’ The essence of this rédle is to combine social control of the 
material world opened up by modern science and industry with the 
ideals of democracy, so as to make possible the ‘‘true democracy’’ 
in which men enjoy not merely constitutional liberty, equality, and 
fraternity as citizens of the State, but a freer, more equitable and 
fraternal existence through the socialization of material interests in 
a classless commonwealth. Such is the beacon of Marxian prophecy. 
The most concentrated achievement of Marxian science, on the other 
hand, is its history of modern capitalism, with its massive exposure 
of conflicting tendencies and interests within the developing nature 
of capitalist economy, its discernment of what Marx (still ‘‘toying,’”’ 
as he says, ‘‘ with the use of Hegelian terminology’’) calls the great 
‘‘self-contradictions of capitalism’’: the spread of poverty and in- 
security of labor side by side with increasing wealth; the falling rate 
of average profit with the development of productive forces and the 
extension of competition ; the destructive cost of wars in the attempt 
to control wider markets. Under the conditioning influence of many 
factors, the development of these phenomena in the different parts 
of the world to which capitalist economy extends may not take place 
exactly according to the general scheme which Marx outlined or at 
the rate he imagined. Yet their occurrence has widely given rise to 
similar, insistent problems up to now, and has everywhere suggested 
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the need for their solution of other directing and organizing prin- 
ciples of production besides those of private profit-making. 

To what extent Marx also showed how and what other social 
forms of production must arise is, to say the least, a most contro- 
versial question—whether one thinks of the theory expounded in 
Capital or his other efforts on behalf of a revolutionary labor move- 
ment. It is well known that his thought was more fully developed 
concerning processes of history in the capitalistic era than concern- 
ing their further outcome or goal. What he says about ‘‘ proletarian 
dictatorship’’ and its transition to the ‘‘classless society’’ of the 
future is relatively little and general. The glow of philosophical 
anarchism and universal humanitarianism touches his most distant 
vision of future freedom, yet he and Engels tended to dismiss the 
thought of goals of history as outmoded teleology. ‘‘Communism,”’ 
they say, ‘‘is not for us a state of things to be brought about, an ideal, 
to which reality is to be addressed. We call Communism the actual 
movement which resolves and transcends the present state of things. 
The conditions of this movement are given in its now prevailing 
antecedents.’’ This cleaving to given conditions and their poten- 
tialities together with the rejection of finalism is, indeed, one of the 
more important new characteristics of the Marxian philosophy of 
history. 

The equation of Communism with ‘‘the actual movement’’ re- 
solving and transcending the present state of things is what Marx- 
ism tries to justify and accomplish by dialectical science and 
revolutionary action. In the attempt it tends to generalize what it 
experiences and conceives as a revolutionary situation into a uni- 
versal science and philosophy. The movement of proletarian revolu- 
tion is made to assume the appearance of carrying the complete 
world-in-transition within itself. This is a form of mental excite- 
ment that the world has seen before. It involves the danger that 
important new content in Marxian science and prophecy, instead 
of being projected into an open consideration of present and coming 
actualities, may be given a specious completeness by being fitted into 
the frame of old orientations, derived from European tradition, more 
immediately from dialectical monism and the universalistic anthro- 
pology of modern revolutionary thought. For Hegel, with his 
predominantly contemplative emphasis upon the progressive objecti- 
fication of Spirit in the constitutions of States, the successive pro- 
tagonists of world-history are individual nations or politically 
organized peoples. For Marx, with his more active and instrumental 
interest in the dynamic efficacy of the productive relations in his- 
torical development, these protagonists become trans-national eco- 
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nomic classes. But a questionable cultural monism is common to 
both. 

The range of Marxian science extends far beyond the sphere of 
modern capitalism to the general exploration of productive relations 
and economic class-struggles in all history. And there can be no 
doubt that Marx disclosed an enormously important set of factors, 
having a pervasive influence in society at all times and a revolution- 
ary influence at some. Yet the Marxist view that finds the general 
science of history and a comprehensive wisdom of life in ‘‘ dialectical 
materialism’’ must be questioned. For the grasp of certain per- 
vasive factors of social change, however relevant to compelling 
problems, is not equivalent to knowing the structure of all develop- 
ment, nor is it identical with a thorough wisdom or even a general 
orientation of life. In order to learn, not only theoretically but 
practically, some of the more fundamental lessons of Marx, contained 
in his rejection of historical finalism, in his insight into the dynamic 
significance of productive relations and especially into such relations 
as conditions of social change in modern capitalism, and finally in his 
vision of liberation from economic exploitation and warfare, is it 
necessary to accept ‘‘dialectical materialism’’ as the philosophy of 
history, or to follow Moscow professors in finding it an all-compre- 
hensive human wisdom, ‘‘a mighty theoretical system which has 
included all that is really of value that has been produced by the 
development of human culture and thought’’? 


Vv 


Let us put aside such doctrinaire fanaticism and totalitarianism 
of party to enjoy, for the moment at least, the memory of all great 
historians. Many wonderful tales have been told with genuine and 
superb wisdom of life from the times of the Jahwist and earlier 
down to those of Karl Marx and later. And there have also been 
the great Chinese and Islamic historians whose works are as yet 
scarcely even names to us. What a strange blight if mankind today 
on the threshold of an unparalleled consciousness of heritage, with 
more keys of understanding than ever before, were to find nothing 
in all history save confusion or the illustration of new exclusive 
creeds! It is indeed easy to understand that the very multiplicity 
of facts and values and meanings disillusions many a conscientious 
man attempting to find or write ‘‘scientific’’ history. But such 
disillusionment results at least in part from the influence of mistaken 
demands made upon historical science. And it would surely be a 
worthy business for philosophers to help replace such mistaken de- 
mands by sounder ones. Alas! contemporary philosophers seem, 
for the most part, more entangled in doctrinaire debate than the 
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historians. A reasonably catholic orientation of present-day life in 
general—which among other benefits would enable historians to de- 
velop their unprecedented resources to an advantage worthy of the 
best in the past—has not yet clearly arrived. Hence those historians 
who distrust all obviously confining philosophies of history and pre- 
fer to help themselves from the documents are scarcely to be blamed. 

The monism which derives from theology and the metaphysics 
of nature, when applied to the domain of culture, has corrupted 
our ideas of historical science. For human history as we know it 
is not one unfolding world-entity. All that we know in this field 
are partial histories of individual beings and groups. It is, of course, 
desirable that we should gain as inclusive a conspectus of these as 
possible. And we realize almost at once that many individual beings 
and groups have their overlapping and interacting histories. We 
discover, moreover, that there are pervasive aspects of nature, of 
human nature, and of cultural development through which many 
individuals and groups in time become what we may call synhis- 
torical, i.e., possessed of more and more related or conjoined histories. 
But to construe all history in terms of one pattern or set of factors, 
to represent it as the unfolding of one inclusive plan, idea, purpose, 
being, or group, is to force a fictitious unity into it, an attempt which 
always does violence at many points to the real interplay of signifi- 
cant differences. The motives for commiting such violence are, of 
course, many, and vary all the way from high religious promptings, 
the pressure of a great social need, the satisfaction of intellectual 
and esthetic unity, down to the possibility of selling the story of 
mankind for a dollar. Marx, in his case, inherited his historical 
monism at the outset from Hegelianism, but this inheritance was 
reinforced first by its application to a revolutionary mission, and 
then later by the very common idea which Marx shared in the early 
days of evolutionism that the grand aim of historical science is to 
discover the universal laws or even law of all development. 

No more gracious than the ampler forms of historical monism, 
and indeed in many respects a more vicious tour de force, is the 
kind of pluralism found in a work like Oswald Spengler’s Decline 
of the West. Here the ‘‘higher’’ events of cultural history are 
located in the life-careers of some nine self-contained cultures, each 
developing its unique culture-soul through the same essential stages 
of growth and decline. Spengler’s idea of a culture-soul is akin to 
Nietzsche’s thought of ‘‘a unity of esthetic style in the manifesta- 
tions of a people’s life.’’ Spengler by no means denies borrowing 
between cultures, but his account suppresses the full significance of 
their interactions, because for him it is the individuality of style in 
a culture which really gives significance. Witness such a statement 
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that even the mathematics of one culture has no meaning in that of 
another. It is in no way implied that to write history like this is 
a waste effort, nor was it implied that the monistic histories are such. 
In any significant imaginative unity important and real traits of 
existence are brought into a focus congenial to some contemplative 
or practical interest. The rise and fall of stylistic unities in culture, 
such as Spengler describes, is certainly a real and interesting phe- 
nomenon, even if not the root of all high cultural significance that he 
makes it. And remarkable in his account are not only the range 
and discrimination of his many illustrations, but also the fact that 
his ordering of these is joined with enough perception for some of 
the dynamic factors in the development of societies, to give his his- 
tory some suggestive and ominous predictive value for men of 
affairs besides the interpretive value it has for the more contempla- 
tive, morphological concerns of art-historians. 

Thus, there have been many different ways of telling history, and 
no doubt it will be told in more than one way in the future. His- 
torians need not expect that from the development of science there 
will result one true and standard tale of all events. The sciences of 
human society and culture, besides being influenced by varying 
heritages and by different kinds of interest in the fate of actions, 
have multiple aims of their own, e.g., to record the institutions of 
men, to discover laws of socio-cultural processes, to trace the evolu- 
tion and where possible predict phases of society and of culture, 
to institute comparisons between cultures, to interpret the patterns 
or structures of particular cultures according to some principle of 
significance or ideal unity, to aid the control of society, and so forth. 
The multiple interests and procedures of the social sciences can in- 
deed be expected to add still further variety to the work of historians 
already differentiated by their heritages and purposes. But the re- 
sult need not be increased arbitrariness and confusion of thought, 
provided each school of historians does not insist on its tales and 
mode of story-telling as complete or primary history, and provided 
that the intercourse of minds takes place within an orientation of 
life in general that favors mutual interest and understanding with 
regard to different human needs and achievements. Historical 
study can not be circumscribed in terms of any of the many special 
interests of social science, whether in laws, causes, predictions, com- 
parisons, or unique facts, nor can it be exclusively directed upon the 
elucidation of any particular philosophic idea. Its general life re- 
quires a larger, freer element indicated very simply by that ancient 
‘‘father of history,’’ Herodotus, who wrote lest the memorable deeds 
of Greeks and barbarians be forgotten. The development of social 
and cultural sciences can indeed aid modern historians to serve this 
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motive more completely and critically; it can not well replace it by 
a purpose less broadly human. 

The most wholesome general objective we can imagine for his- 
torians is to make historiography as full and reliable an exchange of 
confidence as possible between individuals and groups as to what 
they have experienced, done, and accomplished under different cir- 
cumstances in the various domains of life. To a contemporary gas- 
masked professional who has learned to live somehow amid the heavy 
detonations of monstrous sociological theorems, this will no doubt 
seem like a recommendation of thin and empty air. But if some 
such simple and pure air could be kept circulating among them, then 
the differentiation of historians as to methods, guiding concepts, and 
particular objectives might become more mutually advantageous 
and less a tangle of cross-purposes. Never before have the sciences 
offered so many keys to a better understanding of persons and of all 
the ways in which people live and have lived, the functioning of 
their crafts, arts, sciences, polities, recreations, and religions under 
diverse circumstances, how and with what results they have main- 
tained themselves, communicated with one another, mated, reared, 
healed, learned, taught, persuaded, disciplined, governed, and con- 
quered each other, and so on. All this makes up the fullness of life, 
the rich substance of human history we crave to know, and there is 
every reason to explore it and learn from it by all the avenues 
available to us. And surely more will be learned if those that 
travel on different roads are connected as much as possible by habits 
of understanding intercommunication rather than separated by 
alienating claims of exclusive access to the truth. As long as his- 
torians genuinely tell of this substance of life, and maintain such 
habits of intercommunication, they need not give a show of ‘‘uni- 
versality’’ and ‘‘objectivity’’ to their science by overtaxing general 
laws or patterns of development and evolution to determine the 
place in the schema of history of the individuals and groups whose 
tale they tell. Historiography is not forced to choose between such 
pretense of finality, on the one hand, to escape purely personal in- 
terpretations, on the other. 

Habits of understanding intercommunication, however, as really 
effective forces can not be the products of intellectual disposition 
alone. They must be parts of an orientation of life in general with 
many practical roots in institutions, sentiments, morals, and policies. 
The kind of historiography we have recommended depends on new 
movements of society for its further possibility and realization. 
Imagine what a reliable exchange of confidence is possible today 
between Nazi and Soviet historians, for instance, regarding the ways 
of living and accomplishments of their respective leaders and groups. 
The kind of orientation of life required for such an exchange can 
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not well be based on the exclusive prerogative in practice of any one 
purpose or idea: whether it be to make the Aryan race prevail, or to 
free the masses from economic exploitation and carnage, or to bring 
mankind into one common fellowship of religion. It must be 
grounded in a system of living more concerned with the interplay 
and mutual furtherance of diverse excellences in individuals and 
groups. This may indeed be a spiritually desirable preachment, 
but the question will, of course, occur to anyone in how far such a 
system of living is historically possible under specific given con- 
ditions. This would not be the first time it has happened, but it 
would still be a little paradoxical if a professedly historical comment 
on the philosophy of history should end in a discourse on something 
vague that never was on land or sea. All actual and influential phi- 
losophies of history, it is true, are themselves parts of historical 
movements, and are inevitably conditioned to the character of these. 
How can they be expected to have a greater catholicity or reason- 
ableness than the movements to which they are relative? At the 
same time one would certainly hesitate to call the rationale of every 
movement a philosophy. If it is to qualify as philosophy, one must 
expect from it a degree of such circumspect wisdom as is possible 
under the circumstances of its time and place. Perhaps one should 
expect more, as we do not ordinarily consider that all times and 
places have produced philosophy. In any case, one must examine 
the quality of its cireumspection before calling every ‘‘myth of the 
twentieth century,’’ such as Rosenberg’s projected on behalf of the 
Nazi movement, a philosophy of history. Such myths may, of 
course, remain important cultural facts and forces without quali- 
fying as philosophies. 

Though relative in their total character to the circumstances of 
time and place, all great historical movements have their lasting 
values imbedded in their ways of meeting these circumstances. One 
might even say they have their absolute values, were this term not 
so much associated with completeness and fixity, for they have their 
elements of good without blemish. A pertinent instance may be 
found in the values of the Enlightenment which—as already de- 
scribed—saw the positive significance of history in the story of man’s 
progressive achievement of civilization, to wit, the understanding 
and mastery of nature, the extension of human freedom, the pro- 
motion of commerce and equity, tolerance and active benevolence 
among all people. In their more detailed and precise elaboration 
no doubt the Enlightenment ideas of natural knowledge, freedom, 
equity, tolerance, and benevolence are peculiarly expressive of con- 
ditions prevailing at that time in the western world. They will al- 
ways need to be qualified and specified distinctively in different 
situations. But in some of their more general meanings and impli- 
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cations these ideas may properly be taken to express some of the 
conditions essentially propitious and intrinsic to all advanced hu- 
manity. It is important to add, however, that these ideas express 
only some, not all of the conditions propitious and intrinsic to high 
development. There are other conditions, such as the contemplative 
spirit, ceremonial art and imagination, the desire for inward purity, 
for example, which have been more conspicuous in times and places 
other than those of the modern western Enlightenment, and still 
further conditions may be more fully discovered in times and places 
to come. The idea that ‘‘all is vanity under the sun save the sacri- 
fice of a pure and contrite heart’’—mentioned earlier as part of 
the ancient Church’s orientation toward history—represents a sense 
for purity, humility, and devotion as absolute values. Here too the 
lasting elements need ever to be readdressed, and the world, though 
not cured of its pride and impurity and faithlessness, has had other 
important things to add. History has not tolerated as its complete 
philosophy the dictum that all is vanity on earth save the original 
Christian virtues. 

Today theologians are reminding us again that the last judg- 
ment is God’s not history’s. The reminder, however, is apt to il- 
lumine the limitations of history rather more than its meanings. A 
theologian can perhaps afford to take the former more seriously than 
the latter, in so far as he witnesses to a God beyond history. The 
philosophy of history, on the other hand, while it must not overlook 
the limits, is required to bear faithful witness to the meanings in 
history. In order to do this it is not necessary, of course, to go to the 
immanential lengths of Hegelian theodicy, and to testify : 


‘‘That the History of the World, with all the changing scenes 
which its annals present, is . . . the realization of Spirit’’ and 
that ‘‘this is the true Theodicaea, the justification of God in 
History.’’ 


In Hegel’s views on this subject there seems, however, to be at least 
one essential element of enlightenment, namely, the fact that ‘‘justi- 
fication’’ must be a function of insight into one’s spiritual position 
and into other spiritual possibilities in the world. And even if the 
*‘History of the World’’ is not, as Hegel says it is, ‘‘essentially 
God’s Work,’’ it surely is one of the great mediators of such insight, 
since it reveals something of the relation of one’s own pilgrimage 
to that of the host of other wayfarers—and companions in so far 
as benefit of their experiences and inspiration of their visions is 
communicated. 


Horace L. FRigss. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Lucretius, Poet and Philosopher. EK. KE. Stkes. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1936. ix + 
187 pp. $2.25. 


Mr. Sikes, after a lifetime of classical study, no small part of it 
devoted to Lueretius, writes that it had often occurred to him that 
Lucretius deserved a book to himself. This he has now compactly 
provided in a volume marked by the marshalling of scholarly ma- 
terials that throw light on two different kinds of points, both in- 
teresting to the student of philosophy. The first is the very clear 
canvassing of the sense in which, granted Lucretius is a philosopher- 
poet, it means something specific rather than enthusiastic to describe 
a writer as such; the second is an examination of some neglected 
points in the philosophy which Lucretius set out ‘‘to teach with de- 
light,’’ and the genius and art with which he did so. 

With reference to the relationship of philosophy and poetry in 
general, the author cites the Romantic objection to ‘‘didactic’’ 
poetry, and says ‘‘we may boldly ask whether reason itself is always 
unpoetic.’’ The poetic force of certain passionate words, he argues, 
is due to their logical implications. Images themselves may be 
mental (he cites ‘‘vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu’’) and 
he approves Wordsworth’s contention that ‘‘poetry is the impas- 
sioned expression which is the countenance of all science.’’ 

As to Lucretius himself, Mr. Sikes’ most interesting contribu- 
tion is his emphasis on the point that the poet in Lucretius could 
not help, at least in expression, moralizing that Nature whose 
atoms were by his account senseless, interpreting the lifeless-by-defi- 
nition in terms of the images of life, and illustrating, as in the in- 
vocation, that use of myth which in his deliberate crusade against 
religion he condemned. His analysis suggests, though the author 
does not explicitly say so, that Lucretius, like any other philosophical 
poet, must modify his doctrines to the dramatic and living uses of 
poetic expression, wherever these doctrines themselves are undra- 
matic and dead. Atoms are senseless, but Nature to the poet Lu- 
cretius is creative and alive. 

I. E. 


George Berkeley. A Study of his Life and Philosophy. JOHN 
Witp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. xi-+ 552 
pp. $6.00. 

This book gives the results of a long and thorough study of the 

Bishop of Cloyne. Professor Wild has spared no pains to get at 

all the available evidence about Berkeley. And he has sought to 
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throw light on Berkeley’s successive writings by taking them in their 
setting in a life of which the writings are a direct reflection. 

Professor Wild’s estimate of Berkeley differs on many points 
from the one that usually occurs in histories of philosophy. He 
constantly attacks the way in which Berkeley is made into a mere 
stepping-stone between Locke and Hume. Berkeley then becomes 
merely a truncated empiricist, a confused critic of Locke, an inade- 
quate formulator of ideas which only Hume was able to develop 
with competence and force. The youthful Berkeley of the familiar 
Principles and Dialogues should be measured, not by Hume at all, 
but by the mature Berkeley of the Siris which only appeared after 
Hume’s Treatise. In Professor Wild’s treatment, Berkeley’s em- 
piricism and affiliations with ‘‘the vulgar’’ were youthful extrava- 
gances, behind which there lay an incipient Platonism. The intel- 
lectual significance of Berkeley lies, therefore, in the growing con- 
sciousness of that Platonism which reaches its fulfilment in the Sirs. 

The full weight of Professor Wild’s thesis can only be realized 
through a careful reading of his entire book. Briefly summarized, 
the argument is as follows. Berkeley, as all critics must grant, was 
aware of inadequacies in his early works. The New Theory of 
Vision treated visual ‘‘ideas’’ or ‘‘objects’’ as signs of tactual ideas 
or objects. Yet Berkeley had no intent to treat tactual ideas as ulti- 
mate realities. Rather he was making an introductory attempt to 
undermine current theories about the ‘‘external world.’’ And he 
already had in mind, as the Commonplace Book shows, a more de- 
veloped position. This more developed position he tried to expound 
in the Principles. But in so doing, he became aware, as his readers 
become aware, of certain solipsistic implications and of a confused 
theory of the relation of ‘‘ideas’’ and ‘‘notions.’’ The difficulties 
in the Principles bothered Berkeley, but he did not straighten them 
out until the third of the Dialogues. In that dialogue he took up 
the problem how two or more observers may be said to see the same 
object; and he solved the problem by assigning to human ‘‘ideas’’ 
a relative and hypothetical existence which must be referred back 
to archetypes that exist ‘‘from everlasting in the mind of God.”’ 
With the publication of this work Berkeley turned for a time from 
speculative philosophy and busied himself with moral and religious 
matters, becoming increasingly convinced of the shallowness of the 
ideas of current deistic writers and free-thinkers. And eventually, 
in a retirement in which he was quite untroubled by worldly am- 
bitions, he gave expression to a Platonism which he anticipated in 
various intervening works and summed up explicitly in Siris, the 
last of his writings. 

If we would understand the whole of Berkeley, we must, I think, 
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agree in its chief outlines with the thesis Professor Wild tellingly 
develops. As Professor Wild expresses it, ‘‘Berkeley himself grew 
out of Locke into Platonism,’’ and ‘‘this development was not in the 
least an unconscious one’’ (p. 77). Berkeley’s early works attacked 
the transcendentalism of contemporary science by appealing em- 
pirically to the ‘‘given’’ of experience. But after he worked 
through the position of the third of the Dialogues, ‘‘ Berkeley is no 
longer able to attach any ultimate finality to sense experience’’ (p. 
276). Berkeley is then led quite inevitably into the transcendental- 
ism of the Platonism of his later works. 

We need not, however, agree with the ‘‘moral’’ which Professor 
Wild often seeks to enforce from his study of Berkeley. That is, 
we need not ourselves, I think, be driven along with Berkeley from 
empiricism to Platonism (which, after all, is rather neo-Platonism 
than the Platonism of Plato). The present reviewer can not but 
regret that Professor Wild has included in his historical study of 
Berkeley so many pronouncements on what the true philosophy 
should be. Of the Siris Professor Wild writes that it is ‘‘the most 
philosophical of all of Berkeley’s works, being written like all true 
philosophy, from the absolute point of view’’ (p. 499). Perhaps 
enthusiasm for Berkeley’s final position furnished Professor Wild 
some of the impetus for his valuable researches into Berkeley. Yet 
the incompleteness and inconsistencies and difficulties in the Princi- 
ples and other early works by Berkeley may be met in other ways 
than those in which Berkeley met them. That is, the significance 
of Berkeley’s works in the history of philosophy may not be identi- 
eal with their significance in the history of Berkeley’s own philo- 
sophical biography. The present reviewer may be merely revealing 
his own bias in thinking that the early Berkeley has more to teach 
us than the Berkeley of the Siris. After all much could be said 
for the more traditional treatment that Berkeley (even if un- 
wittingly and without intent) prepared the way for the greater 
genius of Hume. 


a. P. le 


Das Verhiltnis von Heidentum und Christentum in Schellings 
Philosophie der Mythologie und Offenbarung. Ein Beitrag zur 
Religionsphilosophie des deutschen Idealismus. CHRISTEL Mat- 
THIAS ScurOpER. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1936. 85 pp. 
3 M. 


A brief summary of the various theories about the number and 
succession of Schelling’s ‘‘systems’’ leads the author (who, incident- 
ally, holds that Schelling was ganz und gar, not a systematic thinker) 
to distinguish the final Philosophy of Mythology and Revelation from 
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all that had gone before. Dr. Schréder then presents the contrast 
between the ‘‘mythological process’’ of Paganism and the teachings 
of Christianity, as central in this philosophy of Schelling’s old age. 
Especially interesting is the emphasis upon the large measure of 
agreement between Schelling’s conceptions and Catholic doctrinal 
writings, particularly those in the Augustinian tradition. 

Dr. Schréder’s monograph is a valuable addition to the numerous 
books and articles about Schelling published in the last two decades. 
In this time more than fifty studies have appeared, as compared to 
the forty-three which Jost’s comprehensive bibliography lists for the 
half century following Schelling’s death. In view of the increasing 
interest in Schelling in this country too, and in relation to a remark 
made by Professor Moritz Geiger in this JOURNAL,’ suggesting the 
need of a translation of Schelling’s Philosophische Vorlesungen iiber 
die Methode des akademischen Studiums, I might mention that this 
enterprize has already been carried out by Professor Fritz Marti of 
the University of Maryland, though his translations of this and other 
works of Schelling have not yet been published. 


JAMES GUTMANN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Amerikanische Philosophie. Gustav E. Miuer. (Frommanns 
Klassiker der Philosophie, XXXI.) Stuttgart: Fr. Frommanns 
Verlag. 1936. viii + 303 pp. 

This is the first German history of American philosophy to ap- 
pear and is therefore an event of considerable significance, throwing 
light on both the American and the German mind. Its most im- 
portant contribution to American history is its attempt to apply 
sociological analysis (following in general the lines laid down by 
Max Weber) to American philosophy. For though American his- 
torians have developed the critical history of American society and 
economics, they have not been sufficiently acquainted with philoso- 
phy to include it in their analyses. This applies primarily to Par- 
rington, less perhaps to Henry Adams, whom, incidentally, the 
author of the present volume takes very seriously as a major figure 
in American thought, and to whom he devotes a long and excellent 
section under the title, Lebensphilosophie. For Americans, the 
book throws light on the German mind in the sense that it reveals 
to them how a German, familiar with German philosophy, reacts to 
American thought, when he makes a serious study of it. There are 
hundreds of books telling us how others see us, but few which, like 
the present one, tell us how others understand us. 

After an amusing introduction in which Professor Miiller tries 
1 Volume XXXIII (1936), pp. 443-444, 
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to show the continuity between the culture of the Puritan pioneers 
and primitive Nordic savagery, and a superficial chapter on Deism 
and Enlightenment, in which, for example, Samuel Johnson finds 
a fellow-idealist in Ethan Allen, the author gets down to more 
serious analysis in his discussion of transcendentalism and idealism. 
He thinks that even the indirect influence of German thought on 
transcendentalism is negligible. Be this as it may, he is un- 
doubtedly right in showing that the growth of speculative phi- 
losophy inspired by Hegel was quite independent of New England 
transcendentalism, though the Concord Summer School seemed to 
effect a superficial synthesis of the two. He presents rightly, I be- 
lieve, Charles Peirce and Josiah Royce as the culminating figures 
of nineteenth-century American philosophy. 

Under the interesting heading, Wendung zur Endlichkeit or 
Finitismus, Professor Miiller then outlines personalism, pragmatism, 
instrumentalism, and realism. His treatment of these movements 
is a valuable critique, neither conventional nor arbitrary. On the 
whole, it seems to me his discussion of neo-realism is the least ade- 
quate, for though much of his satire is well-informed and genuine 
criticism, he obviously overdoes it when he writes: 


Die Bliitezeit des Realismus fallt zusammen mit der Periode der Schwindel- 
prosperity, der fiktiven Geldwirtschaft.... Der neue Realismus erscheint 
wie das Wahrzeichen eines toll und ubermiitig gewordenen ‘‘rationalen’’ In- 
dustrialismus, dessen triumphales Getése einen menschlichen Katzenjammer 
iiberdeckt. Hinter dem technisch-spezialistischen, stahlhart scheinenden Geriist 
einer hohepriesterlichen, aber unfestlichen ‘‘ Wissenschaftlichkeit’’ verbirgt sich 
eine unkritische Objektmystik, welche Objektivitat mit Objekt verwechselt. 
Die Welt dieses ‘‘Realismus’’ sieht aus wie eine Ford-fabrik. Die einzige 
verbindende Scheineinheit ist das laufende Band, die ‘‘dichte Reihe’’ raum- 
zeitlicher Punktmomente. Der Prozess ist in letzte einfache Teile zerlegt, die 
sich sozusagen ohne menschliche Hilfe von selbst zusammenfiigen. Bedauer- 
lich, dass der Mensch nicht ganz ausgeschaltet werden kann. Andererseits 
langweilt man sich in der Eintonigkeit dieser zerstiickelten Welt, der man sich 
iibergeben hat, man fiihlt die Ohnmacht der Persdnlichkeit, diesem Mechanismus 
zu entrinnen. Man erklart daher die Welt fir gottlos, fiir unverstind- 
lich und alle Persénlichkeitswerte fiir zufillige Dekorationen, die nur mit Mihe 
iberhaupt noch zu finden sind. Und um sich zu zerstreuen, jagt man nach 
anschaulichen, sensationellen Enthiillungen, die in aller Welt zu entdecken sind. 
Man liebt die diussern Dinge, hasst die idealistische, persdnliche, kiinstlerische 
und religiése Tradition, die noch in ihren nicht mehr verstandenen Symbolen 
die eigene Leere peinlich fiihlbar macht. 

Und deshalb ist auch der neue Realismus, was er nicht sein will, nimlich 
Philosophie, Selbstausdruck. Er hat als solcher den Wert riicksichtsloser Ehr- 
lichkeit. [P. 237.] 


That realism is a philosophy and not mere ‘‘scientifie objectivity’’ 
is certainly a theme worth developing more critically than the 
author does in this impressionistic passage. Similarly it is scarcely 
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an adequate critique of pragmatism to regard Sidney Hook’s fail- 
ure to find an adequate metaphysics for it and his consequent ven- 
ture into a reconstruction of Marxism, as a ‘‘dialektische Selbstauf- 
hebung so klipp und klar’’ (p. 215) of pragmatic method in general. 

It is evident that Professor Miiller’s work is not a mere history 
of philosophy, but expresses a philosophy of history. This phi- 
losophy of American history is implicit throughout the book and is 
stated admirably at the end under the heading ‘‘Die Vier Stufen 
des Amerikanischen Geistes.’’ In the last stage the cultural tra- 
dition is engaged in a defensive struggle against the overwhelming 
and impersonal forces of industrialism and mass production. 


Die kulturelle Tradition kimpft defensiv, wacker. Der Instrumental- 
ismus hofft auf eine Bandigung der Maschine durch den Menschen. Kritik, 
Pessimismus, Lebensphilosophie erscheint, sucht feste Massstibe im Human- 
ismus. Realismus und Logistik werden wissenschaftlich, funktionalistisch, un- 
personlich, analytisch zersetzend. Stellen eine logische Grammatik her ohne 
Literatur daraus zu machen. 


Such attempts at interpretation are valuable, for it is as important 
as it is difficult to see ourselves in the larger and darker perspectives 
of both past and future. 

There are several trifling slips in the book, as, for instance, that 
Jonathan Edwards married Pierrepont Morgan (instead of Sarah 
Pierrepont). 

H. W.S. 


America’s Heritage from John Stuart Mill. Grorae Moruan. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1936. viii + 209 pp. $2.00. 
This study has a two-fold purpose: ‘‘to examine and evaluate 

Mill’s liberalism with reference to the interdependent conditions 

of modern industrial society ; and to review the adequacy of certain 

liberal educational theories based on these older social ideas.’’ In 
the first half of his book Dr. Morlan has little difficulty in demon- 
strating that ‘‘the classical expression of liberalism’’ to be found in 

Mill’s teachings about property, social psychology, the State, and 

freedom, which once meant liberation, now mean Mr. Hoover and the 

Liberty League. The second half of the argument, in which he is 

far more interested, is less convincing. Central in Mill’s scheme of 

things was the idea of liberal education, although ‘‘just as laissez 
faire presupposed the separation of economics and government, it 
also presupposed the separation of education and government.’’ 

Now liberalism, the author asserts, ‘‘has been the underlying phi- 

losophy of American education. Mill’s conception of a liberal 

education as being a broad survey of human knowledge is the out- 
standing characteristic of the liberal arts colleges in America.’’ 
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But this is very far from justifying the word ‘‘from’’ in the book’s 
title by presenting any historical evidence that Mill has actually 
been a major influence in American education. Coincidence of pur- 
pose rather than direct influence may be suspected; and in many 
respects our tradition in education diverges widely from Mill’s 
ideas. How otherwise explain the fact that progressive education, 
regarded by the author as ‘‘perhaps the finest development of lib- 
eralism in education’’ has had to fight its way against unnumbered 
obstacles? In his ‘‘reconstruction’’ of Mill’s liberalism in order to 
reconcile freedom in education with social planning, Dr. Morlan has 
contributed to the literature of controversy in contemporary edu- 
cation rather than to our understanding either of Mill or of ‘‘the 
intellectual background of the American mind.”’ 


H. A. L. 


L’imagination. J.P. Sartre. Paris: Félix Alean. 1936. 163 pp. 
10 frs. 


This small volume, part of the Nouvelle Encyclopédie Philo- 
sophique, consists of a critical study of what might be called classical 
theories of the image and a brief outline of a new theory. The great 
weakness of the classical theories is that they are all based, according 
to M. Sartre, upon the concept of the image-chose and consequently 
apply to psychology a priort formulas which would have been more 
appropriate in physical science. They are divisible into three types, 
those which give us a realm of thought radically distinct from that of 
the image, those which give us a ‘‘ world of pure images,’’ those which 
give us a world of faits-images, ‘‘behind which one must rediscover 
a thought which appears only indirectly, as the only possible reason 
for the organization and purposiveness which can be found in the 
universe of images’’ (p. 19). In this part of his book the author 
exhibits a shrewdness and analytical power which are not only edi- 
fying but enlightening. 

Because of the unsatisfactoriness of the classical theories, M. 
Sartre turns to what he conceives to be a fundamentally new ap- 
proach to the question, that of Husserl. Husserl, he believes, has 
come upon a technique for investigating images which neither reduces 
them to sensible content nor is based upon the existence of a sensible 
content. It is neither ‘‘the experimental method of Wirtzburg’’ 
nor simple introspection. This new technique asserts that all con- 
sciousness is of something, is ‘‘intentional,’’ and that consequently 
imagination must also be of something. The fact that ‘‘the image, 
in becoming an intentional structure, passes from being an inert 
content of consciousness to being a state of consciousness, one and 
synthetic, in relation to a transcendent object’’ (p. 147), seems to 
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the optimistic author very helpful. But a reader can not help won- 
dering whether the price of having to accept transcendent objects 
for centaurs and other ‘‘figments of the imagination’’ is not a bit too 
heavy to pay. M. Sartre also has his qualms; but since he does not 
have them until page 151, it is not a great matter to postpone their 
alleviation to another time. 

It appears then that this study suggests a possible theory of the 
image without elaborating it. Is it unmannerly to intimate that had 
it begun at the last chapter instead of the first it would have proved 
more useful to advanced students of philosophy ? 


G. B. 


God and Man’s Destiny. Harttey Burr ALEXANDER. New York: 

Oxford University Press. 1936. Pp. viii + 235. $2.50. 

Some of the chapters in this book were delivered as lectures in 
various places, and other chapters have already appeared in Scripps 
College Papers, The Personalist, The Philosophical Review, and The 
Hibbert Journal. They do, however, manifest an underlying unity 
of thought, since their central theme is that the present malease of 
mind can only be relieved by a rediscovery of ‘‘certain last truths 
of human experience’’ (p. vi), and for us of the western world these 
last truths are those formulated in the great dogmas of Christianity. 
The author apparently accepts a cultural or national relativity, even 
a personal relativity—‘‘for each man in his own country”’ (p. vi). 
In what sense these relativities can be called truth—whether Bud- 
dhism, for example, is truth for Buddhists just as Christianity is for 
us, and what status philosophy can give the religious faiths—these 
are questions beyond the range of the present work. It seems to 
represent an attempt, as the advertisement on the paper cover avows, 
to show that the primary dogmas of Christianity ‘‘make sense in 
modern thought’’; so that it falls into that most ambiguous of all 
intellectual fields, where religion and philosophy join hands. If 
the highly colored diction, the artful style, and the poetic phrase- 
ology inevitably suggest that the ultimate appeal is to interests more 
elemental than philosophy, nevertheless the book leaves a clear im- 
pression of a mind whose sense of reality is neither confused nor 
satisfied by mere abstractions. 


R. S. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Religione e filosofia. Relazioni e comunicazioni. All’XI Con- 
gresso Nazionale di Filosofia. Genova: Settembre 1936-XIV. A 
Cura della Facolta di Filosofia dell’Universita Cattolica del Sacro 
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Cuore. Milano: Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1936. (Ri- 
vista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica. Supplemento al Volume XXVIII, 
Luglio, 1936.) viii + 169 pp. 

Brown, William: Mind, Medicine, and Metaphysics. The Philos- 
ophy of a Physician. London: Oxford University Press. Humphrey 
Milford. New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. vii + 294 
pp. $3.00. 

Gemelli, Agostino: Metodi compiti e limiti della psicologia nello 
studio e nella prevenzione della delinquenza. Milano: Societa Edi- 
trice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero.’’ xiv + 155 pp. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 61° Année, Nos. 11 et 12. Iasnaia 
Poliana et Astapovo. Tolstoi philosophe: ZL. Chestov. L’esprit 
gree et l’esprit primitif en art: W. Deonna. Le réel et la science: 
J. Ullmo. Léonard de Vinci. Sa phénoménologie du monde vis- 
ible: F. Heinemann. Classification et biologie expérimentale: G. 
Ranson. 

Rivista Dit Fiuosorra. Anno XXVII, N. 4. La filosofia di G. 
Schuppe: P. Martinetti. Il concetto del diritto nella filosofia di 
Guglielmo Schuppe: R. Treves. Attualita dello Schuppe: A. 
Banfi. 

BLATTER FUR DeuTscHE Puiwosopuiz. 10. Band, Heft 3. Vom 
Wesen der Erfahrung: Arnold Gehlen. Soren Kierkegaards Bild 
vom Menschen: Robert Heiss. Uber den Grund der Notwendigkeit 
der Ehe: Julius Ebbinghaus. Die klassische und die moderne 
Logik: Heinrich Scholz. Berichte: Der friihe Nietzsche: H. Heim- 
soeth. Betrachtungen zum Tode Oswald Spengler: Theodor Haer- 
ing. Volkstumsphilosophie: Hermann Schwarz. Neue italienische 
Forschungen zur Geschichte der Philosophie: HE. de’Negri. Briefe 
von Hermann Lotze an Ernst Friedrich Apelt: Walter Gresky. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Tome 
XXV, No. 4. L’entreprise et sa finance: R. G. Renard. Les rémin- 
iscences gnostiques dans la philosophie religieuse russe moderne: 
J. Danzas. Notes de lexicographie philosophique médiévale Disci- 
plina: M. D. Chenu. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association 


which took place at Mills College, California, December 28, 29, and 
30, 1936. 





THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28 


2:00 p.m. Intuition and its Substitutes John W. Buckham 
The Revolt against Metaphysics H. L. Searles 
8:00 p.M. Philosophy and the Unconscious ....H. Jeffery Smith 
The Cosmic Variables Charles Hartshorne 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 a.m. The Nature of Modal Propositions ...Everett J. Nelson 
The Copula in Aristotle and Afterwards ....Hdward O. Sisson 
Discussion. 

Husserl’s Phenomenology and Thomistic Philosophy. 

K. F. Reinhardt 
Different Species of Perspective Realism William Savery 
Discussion. 

12:30 p.m. Joint Luncheon of the Pacifie Coast Divisions of the 
American Historical Association and the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 

Speakers: Frederick Anderson and Gilbert Chinard. 

3:00 p.m. The Relativity of Value Barnett Savery 
On Cultural Relativism in Ethics S. Kerby-Miller 

6:30 p.m. Annual Dinner and Smoker. The Presidential Ad- 
dress: On the Possibility of a Better World. .H. G. Townsend 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:00 a.m. Annual Business Meeting. 

10:00 a.m. Science and Philosophy Otis Lee 
Metaphors and Metaphysics Edward Strong 
Language and Metaphysical Truth Hubert G. Alexander 





The following officers for the coming year were elected at the 
meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation: President: G. W. Cunningham; Vice-President: D. W. 
Prall; Secretary-Treasurer: C. Krusé; new members of the Execu- 
tive Committee: A. G. A. Balz, Robert Scoon, and J. M. Warbeke. 





